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that he has both in mind. The one finds its exemplar in the perma- 
nent court at The Hague (where, by the way, some five cases involving 
pecuniary claims have been arbitrated) ; the other, in the draft con- 
vention for a court of arbitral justice. Arbitration does not always 
secure judicial settlement ; on occasion it may lend itself to compro- 
mise or the arrangements of diplomacy. The alternative principle, 
however, applied by an international court, would in time create a 
body of decisions as definite and unified as those of a national tribunal, 
and thus, if successfully worked, would point the way to the realization 
of what is at present the more Utopian proposal for a supreme court of 
the world. 

No subject can have more vital interest for the United States than 
that of diplomatic protection. Not only does the temporary situation 
due to the war give it prominence , but even in normal times it must 
always loom large as the chief motive for American diplomatic action. 
All states are concerned in protecting their nationals abroad, but con- 
ditions peculiar to the western world present to the United States 
problems of its own — such (to mention but a few) as the Mexican 
situation and its relation to the Monroe Doctrine , the Caribbean ' ' pro- 
tectorates," the restrictions upon European and Oriental immigration, 
and the status of naturalized American citizens in their countries of 
origin. When it is further taken into account how rapidly finance has 
been internationalized and how assiduously American financiers will 
soon be seeking out new fields of activity, the timely appeal of Dr. 
Borchard's book will become apparent. Everyone whose business or 
professional outlook takes him beyond the national frontiers will find 
in it a light unto his path, while to the student of international law it 
will serve as a reminder that, in spite of mine and torpedo, his occupa- 
tion is not yet wholly gone. 

Henry F. Munro. 

Columbia University. 

Nationalism, War on Society. By Edward H. Krehbiel. 
With an Introduction by Norman Angell. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1916. — xxxv, 276 pp. 

Unfortunately, in America books on current problems are generally 
written by clever journalists or tired public officials who aim merely to 
arouse the reader's interest, not to satisfy it. Hence the market is 
flooded with superficial books that live but a day. This volume of 
Professor Krehbiel marks a welcome departure, for on every page is 
seen the sure touch of the trained historian to whom current problems 
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are the outcome of great historic forces and to whom their solution is 
a matter of enlightened statesmanship, not of formulas or epigrams. 
The book is written in the form of a syllabus, but so fully and compre- 
hensively that it needs only a few articles of literary clothing to become 
a most valuable treatise for the general reader. 

Professor Krehbiel has scant sympathy with sentimental pacifists and 
he describes himself as an " inductive pacifist." By this term he 
means a person holding the view that actual conditions in our econo- 
mic and cultural life inevitably tend to make war obsolete. Like 
Norman Angell, he regards war as the sum of all stupidities. It could 
be avoided, without injury to any nation, if people were only sufficiently 
enlightened to see it ; victory and defeat are only states of mind, illu- 
sions, for the essential economic and cultural life of a nation can no 
longer be destroyed by victorious armies. War's only results, therefore, 
are evil, the destruction of life and property, the dislocation of busi- 
ness, heavy taxes for future as well as for present generations, increase 
in the cost of living, the prevention of social legislation, and worst of 
all, a heritage of hate and distrust for future generations. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a study of nationalism in all 
its phases, political, economic and social. It is the author's opinion 
that the spirit of nationalism is the fundamental cause of the present 
war. Nationalism, in the opinion of the reviewer, has indeed many 
sins to answer for, as it has often inspired men to do frightful things 
ad majorem patriae gloriam , but it is, perhaps, too much to say that 
it is primarily to blame for the European conflagration. Nationalism, 
once recognized and established, has shown a marked tendency to be- 
come pacific ; almost immediately after the unification wars of the 
nineteenth century, the masses of Europe turned to radicalism and 
socialism, which are distinctly pacifist in spirit. However, a new force 
made its appearance, economic imperialism, which gained control over 
international relations to an extent hardly realized, and became most 
disturbing to the peace of the world. Professor Krehbiel explains how 
this modern imperialism, with its aggressive military policies, was the 
outcome of an exaggerated nationalism that took possession of all the 
great powers of Europe with dire results for humanity. 

To develop this point more in detail — at the end of the nineteenth 
century, there took place a new industrial revolution which in its effects 
was almost as startling as the one a century before. Industrial progress 
was enormously accelerated by the application of science to industry, 
new inventions, better organization of business, and the opening of 
new sources of exploitation in Asia and Africa. Europe had burst its 
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old industrial bonds and there began an overflow not only of goods 
but of capital to undeveloped lands. A new type of man came to 
the fore, a super-capitalist, who differed from his immediate predecessor, 
the capitalist of the nineteenth century, as much as the latter did from 
the old-time merchant. The activities of this super-capitalist were in 
backward countries, rich in natural resources, where great profits were 
to be made if only sufficient protection could be had to life and prop- 
erty. Professor Krehbiel describes how concessions were wrung from 
native rulers by the threat of force, and how commercial treaties, with 
special privileges to groups of investors, were forced on Asiatic govern- 
ments by the European powers, each acting in the interest of its invest- 
ing nationals. Like the conquistadores of old, these concessionaires 
carried the flag of their country with them ; before long the backward 
regions were carved up into " spheres of influence," protectorates and 
colonies. The nations of Europe thus gave protection to life and 
property there and guaranteed special privileges to those who had come 
to exploit the natural resources of those regions. Inevitably, the rivalry 
of the various groups of investors, each desiring exclusive rights of 
exploitation and each backed by the military power of its government, 
was bound to drag the nations into conflict. 

If there was one thing which characterized this new expansion of 
Europe, it was hostility to real nationalism. The rising national spirit 
in Persia, China, Egypt and India was ruthlessly crushed by European 
arms at the behest of the concessionaires, who feared that strong native 
governments might limit their activities. The middle and working 
classes in every country, although patriotic, were nevertheless peace- 
fully inclined. What had they to gain from war? They were one 
another's best customers and profited little if any from " places in 
the sun." They could be roused, however, by the cry that their 
fatherland was in danger. Hence, a propaganda of suspicion and hate 
was begun which accomplished its deadly work only too well. 

Not nationalism but the lack of it among some of the peoples in 
Europe was another cause of the present conflict. The Austrian and 
Ottoman empires, with their ruling and subject races, were constant 
invitations to war. Sooner or later the various subject races would rise 
in revolution, or appeal to their kinsmen in other lands to liberate them. 
To the flouting of the national spirit by Germany was due in part the 
entrance of France into the conflict. Had the people of Alsace-Lor- 
raine been permitted in 187 1 to decide their own destiny by a plebiscite, 
there could have been no Alsace-Lorraine question, no matter what 
the outcome of the popular vote. The recent uprising in Ireland was 
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due to the flouting by England for many centuries of the Irish national 
spirit. Poland, torn in three, has yet lived on, in the hope that the 
thieves who had despoiled her would some day fall out and she might 
then recover her lost nationality. Imperialism, not genuine nation- 
alism, is the devil that should be exorcised from the body politic. 

It is the author's contention that the nation is an outworn political 
organism, as it no longer corresponds to the economic and cultural life 
of the world. That life, he maintains, is international; hence a new 
political system, international in scope, will have to be devised, to suit 
the new conditions. It is perfectly true that the entire world is now 
an economic unit, but as yet only on the stock exchange — a most 
dangerous place ; otherwise there still exists the widest economic di- 
versity. Industrially, England, Germany and the United States are 
fully in the twentieth century, but France and Italy are still in the 
nineteenth and eastern Europe is in the early stages of the industrial 
revolution ; much of Asia still lives in a medieval economy, and Africa 
is almost primeval. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the pacifist movement. 
Every aspect of pacifism is treated fully, and in a most satisfactory 
manner. The development of international law, particularly on its 
humane side, and the institutions of warfare are described and dis- 
cussed ; most valuable is a history of pacifism from ancient times to 
the present. The peace conferences at The Hague and the various 
peace projects are carefully and impartially analyzed with the object of 
finding some practical plan of world federation. Professor Krehbiel 
firmly believes that the international state lies in the logic of history 
and that it will supersede the national state just as the latter superseded 
feudalism. He is committed, however, not to any definite program, 
but to a definite principle, namely, the limitation of national sover- 
eignty ; this principle, he thinks, must be universally accepted if world 
peace is ever to come. The era of localized wars is past; when a 
nation now takes the plunge into war, others are sure to follow. Con- 
sequently there ought to be the restraining influence of a world organ- 
zation to prevent any nation from fighting whenever it feels itself 
sufficiently aggrieved. The terrible lessons of the present catastrophe 
in Europe have only too well proved the soundness of the author's con- 
tention ; possibly some scheme incorporating this principle will be 
devised at the peace conference of the nations. 

Professor Krehbiel's book is crammed full of ideas and facts. It 

will prove a veritable gold mine to future writers on the subject. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro. 
The College of the City of New York. 



